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PREFACE 

Great care has been taken in the choice of 
language for this book, so as to induce chil- 
dren to look at, into and through the subjects 
of the lessons. It is a book for pleasant read- 
ing, and not a book for cram. A chatty style 
has been adopted, and the lessons have been 
arranged to form a connected series, so as to 
sustain the interest of the class. The use of 
ordinary words only, repetition of the same, 
and a disregard of technical terms and details 
have been the main ideas. The lessons are in 
accordance with the syllabus laid down in the 
Code. ^ J p 

Lewishah Bridge School, 
London, S.E. 



Eidractfrom the Instrtidums to Her Majesty's 

Inspectors. 

"All that is purely technical, whether in the mode 
of study or in the language and terminology, should be 
carefully avoided." 
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THE VICTORIA READERS 

WHEAT 



1. "Take down the flour for me," 
said George King's mother to him one 
day when she had not got up in time 
for him to go to school. 

2. "Your father will be home to 
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dinner before I have had time to look 
round, so you must stay in and help 
me this morning." 

3. George did as his mother told 
him, and at once took a chair and put 
it close to the shelf on which the flour 
was kept. 

4. Then he got on the chair, and put 
up his hand to take the flour-box down 
from the shelf; but he found that it 
was too high for him to get at it, as he 
was not a very tall boy. 

5. So he gave a jump on the seat of 
the chair, and took hold of the top of 
the box ; and as his sister Kate did 
not put the lid on it when she put it 
away, the flour fell all over him, and 
made him white from head to foot. 

6. And this was not all. The chair 
fell over, and George, who held on to 
the box, fell upon his little sister Jane, 
who sat on the rug by the fire. 

7. Of course Jane began to cry out 
loudly, and Mrs. King ran in when she 
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heard the noise of the chair and the 
fire-irons, and George and Jane both 
crying as loudly as they could. 

8. There lay George on his back. His 
face and his neck and his hair and 
his coat were white all over, and his 
eyes were so fall of flour that the tears 
had begun to make it into dough. 

9. His mother did not know what 
to do. She was very angry that her 
little girl Kate had not put the cover 
on the box when she put it away. 

10. At the same time she saw that 
George's clothes were in a great mess, 
and that she would have to buy him 
some new ones, and, as she was a poor 
woman, she was very sorry. 

11. But George's brother, who had 
just come in, thought it was fine fun, 
and when he saw the black cat half 
white with the flour he had a good 
laugh. 

12. Mrs. King, though, did not see 
any-thing to laugh at ; and when Kate 
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came home she taught her to put 
covers on boxes, and to keep things in 
their right places. 



18. When George's father came home 
his wife told him how George had 
spoiled his clothes; but he did not 
seem to mind much. He only said, 
"You should keep things in their 
places." 

14. But after the day's work was 
done, and they all sat round the fire, 
Mr. King asked George if he knew 
what flour was. 

15. George said, " Yes, it is what you 
buy of the bakers to make tarts and 
cakes with." 

16. " But," said his father, " do you 
know what it is, and where the baker 
gets it ? " 

17. Kate said she had seen about ten 
large bags of flour in a cart out-side 
the baker's shop, and that the man 



had brought them from the mill by 
the side of the river. 

18. Then their father took down a 
large book which was full of pictures, 



and they saw that the corn, from wbich 
the flour comeSjgrowB out of the ground. 
19. This is the first picture he 
showed them. 
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EAR 



STEM 



'LEAF V\ 



ROOT 



'' If you look," said he, 
'' you will see two horses 
and a plough, and a man. 
The part of the plough 
which sticks into the 
ground is pulled along 
by two horses, and the 
man sees that it does 
not go too deep. 

20. '^ This share, as they 
call it, is made of iron, 
and turns the earth over 
as a man turns it over 
with a spade. 

21. " After this is done, 
seed corn is put into 
the ground, and then the 
rain and the sun make it 
grow. For a long time 
it looks like grass. 

22. ''Last year we sowed 
in the garden some* of 
the w^heat which we gave 
the fowls, and it grew up. 
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about three feet high ; and when it 
was ripe it had ears, and turned quite 
yellow, like straw/' 

23. Then Mr. King asked if his 
supper was ready, and said he would 
tell them more about wheat next day, 
after he had come home from work 
and had his tea. 



24. The next day was fine, so 
George's father came home in good 
time to dinner, and he did not go 
back to work; but he took George 
and Kate and Jane out for a walk in 
the fields. 

25. The two pictures which come 
next show what they all saw. 

26. After they had been out about 
an hour they came to a corn field. 
Mr. King took out his pencil and 
book, and drew what you see. 

27. There was the com all over the 



field, but parts of it had been cut 
down and tied up in sheaves, as they 
call them. 
28. Two horses were drawing the 



corn-cutter over the field, so as to 
cut the com, and men and boys 
were binding it up as fast as it was 
cut. 



29. But in times gone by the com 
was cut by the reaping hook, which 
you can see in the corner. This was 
used by the farmer's men, and the 
work was not then done so fast as it 
is now. 



30. In a field close by the com had 
got ripe before that which was being 
cut. There they were getting out the 
com from the straw ready for the 
miller. 
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3L While Mr. King was talking to 
his boy and girls about what they 
saw, George was nibbing out some 
corn from the ears in his hand and 
eating it, and his sister Kate did the 
same. 

32. In the picture you may see a 
large round heap of straw, from which 
the com has not yet been got out. 
This is a corn-stack. 

33. When farmers do not want the 
corn as soon as it is cut, they keep it 
in this way, and thresh it and sell it 
when the miller comes to buy it. 



34. Mr. King did not take his three 
children home by the way they came 
to the corn field; but he led them 
home over a hill, on the top of which 
was a wind-mill- 

35. Close by the miller lived, and 
his little girl Alice went to the same 
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school as George King's sisters, so they 
all knew each other. 

86. Mr. Long, the miller, was stand- 
ing at the door, and he asked Mr. King 
to come in to tea. 



37. While Mrs. Long got the tea, Mr. 
Long took Jane and Kate and George 
into the mill, and there they saw for 
the first time how wheat was made 
into flour. 
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38. There they saw the grains of 
com coming out of a bag, and falling 
between two great stone rollers, which 
were turning round, and which crushed 
the grains quite flat. 

39. They also saw the crushed wheat 
fall into a round kind of box which 
had a wire bottom ; and as this was 
kept moving, the small flour went 
through, and the bran stayed on the 
wires. 

40. Just then their father came into 
the mill, and he was glad to see that 
his three children did not want him 
to tell them how the miller got the 
flour. 

41. They had seen how this was 
done; and Mr. King knew very well 
that they would better mind what 
they had seen, than what he or any 
one else could tell them. 

42. But when he asked them what 
made the great stone turn round, he 
found that they did not know. 
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43. So he took them out-side, and 
there they saw the wind blowing the 
four great sails round and round. 

44. "But these sails do not grind 
the corn," said Kate. 

45. "Oh! yes, they do," said her 
father. " Look. They turn that great 
iron bar round and round. Come in- 
side and see the other end of it." 



46. So they all went inside, and there 
Kate and the rest saw the iron bar 
turning the mill-stones, and that the 
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wind did do the work of grinding 
the com after all. 

47. On their way home after tea Mr. 
King took them down to a stream of 
water, and showed them that some- 
times the mill-stones are turned by a 
great wheel, which is moved by water. 



48. About a week after Kate and 
Jane King had been to the mill, they 
were asked to a tea-party at the 
house of Mrs. Cook, who kept a baker's 
shop. 

49. Mrs. Cook's little girl Alice was 
nine years old, and her mother let her 
have a birth-day party. 

50. Alice and Jane were in the same 
class in school, and that day their 
teacher. Miss Green, gave the class a 
lesson on bread. 

51. She told them about wheat, and 
flour, and bran, and mills, and dough, 



and yeast, and salt, and ovens, and 
many other things, but many of the 
girls did not know much about it. 
52. So after the tea was over, Kate 



went down the steps into the bake- 
house, and there she saw what can be 
seen in the picture. 
S3. She saw the baker put a sack of 
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flour into a lai^ box, and then put in 
some water and some yeast. 

54. Then she saw the man mixing 
up that which had been put in 
another box the dav before. 

55. After that he took out a lot of 
the dough, and cut it up, and put it 
on the scales which stand on a table. 

56. Then she saw another man put 
some of the dough into the ov^en to be 
baked into loaves. 

57. Kate did not stay long down in 
the bake-house, as it was very hot; 
and as she found a large black beetle on 
the top of her right boot, she screamed, 
and ran up the steps. 

58. In the shop at the top Jane saw 
the loaves and the tarts and the cakes 
which had been made by the two men 
down in the bake-house. 

59. The shop-girl was in the shop, 
and had just sold a loaf to a little boy, 
who was going home with it. 

60. A lady had just come in for some 
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flour to make some pan-cakes, and 
the baker was putting the loaves all 
around the shop. 

61. His large bread-basket was stand- 
ing on the floor by the side of the steps, 
with which they got the loaves down 
again for sale. 

62. The scales stood on the counter, 
and Jane was just going to feel how 
heavy a pound was when Mrs. Cook 
came in and took her in to the rest of 
the party. 

BARLEY 

1. When George King and his sisters 
were passing through the com field 
oil their way to the mill, George and 
Kate rubbed out some of the grains 
and ate them. 

2. The next time their father took 
them for a walk in the field Jane did 
the same, but she soon began to cry 
and to turn black in the face. 



3. Thefieldtheywere passing through 
was not a wheat field, but a barley 
field, and Jane did not know the one 

from the other. 

4. So, when she had rubbed out some 

of the ears and began to 
eat, the rough, hard, sharp 
grains stuck in her throat, 
and began to choke her. 

6. Her father, who had 
himself once, when he was 
a boy, done the same thing, 
rose up and gave her a pat 
or two on the back, and she 
was soon right again. 

6. "You should never eat 
barley," said Mr. King. " It 
is not smooth, like wheat. 

Besides, very few people now use 

barley as food. 

7. " Long, long ago they did ; but 

wheat is much better food, and barley 

is now used for feeding cows and pigs, 

find fowls and ducks. 
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8. " A great deal of barley is grown 
every year ; but most of it is ground 
up into barley-meal, which is used for 
making pigs grow large and fat. 

9. " Barley will grow in parts of the 
world where it is too cold to grow 
wheat, and there they make it into 
bread ; but where wheat will grow they 
do not use barley as food. 

10. '' If you look at barley growing in 
the fields, you will see that it does 
not stand up like wheat, but hangs 
down its head as if it were a little 
bent. 

11. ''The stalk is not so tall, and the 
barley has a beard, as you see in the 
picture." 

OATS 

12. Oats are not like wheat and bar- 
ley, but from them the miller can get 
flour very much like wheat flour and 
barley flour. 



13. " But we eat oat flour," said Kate 
to her mother, " do we not ? " 

14 "Yes," said Mrs. King, "oat-meal 
Is oat flour, and very nice it is, too, 
when it is well cooked. 

15. " Some people eat a 
great deal of it ; and in 
Scotland they use a great 
deal more of it than we 
do in this country. 

16. " There they boil it 
with milk, and have it 
for breakfast ; and they 
also bake it in thin 
cakes, which are very 
nice for those who like 
them." 

17. "Yes, I know," said 
Jane. " Mrs. Cook had some for tea 
the other day when Alice had her 
birth-day party. Some of us ate 
some, but I did not much care for it." 

18. " We should use a great deal more 
oatmeal here," said her mother, " if we 
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knew the right way to cook it ; but if 
you do not stir it often it very soon 
bums." 

19. ^'I should like the children to 
have some every morning," said Mr. 
King ; ''it would do them a great deal 
of good, and make them strong. 

20. "Most ofthe oats which are grown 
are used for horses ; and if oats make 
horses strong, I cannot see why they 
should not make children strong too." 

21. " Will you try this evening ?" said 
his wife. "Just get some ready for 
breakfast, and I do not think you will 
go out at all to-night." 

22. '' That is all non-sense," said Mr. 
King ; "you often do a lot more work 
than you need do ; let me try." 



23. So Mr. King took a large jam- 
pot, and half filled it with milk. Then 
he put in a cup of oatmeal, and then 
he stirred it well. 
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24. After that he placed the jam-pot 
in a sauce-pan, half full of water, which 
he put on the fire. 

25. As soon as it began to boil he 
put the saucepan on the hob, where 
the water kept warm, but where it did 
not boil away. 

26. " There," said Jane's father ; ''let 
it alone, and you can all go out as soon 
as you like ; but mind you do not touch 
the saucepan nor the oatmeal." 

27. Then Mrs. King and her two 
little girls went down to see Mrs. Rose 
about some ducks they were going to 
buy, while Mr. King read his paper in 
the garden. 

28. They stayed there quite an hour 
and a half ; and when they came home 
Mr. King had the supper plates on the 
table, and he took the jam-pot out of 
the water. 

29. There was the oatmeal quite 
done, and very nice it was, too. It 
had not been stirred, nor did their 
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father touch it all the time they had 
been away. 

30. Mrs. King and Jane, and Kate 
and George, had some sugar with 
theirs; but Mr. King had some salt 
with his, as he said he did not care 
for sweet things. 

31. "Well, how do you like it done 
like that ? '' said their father. 

32. Kate and Jane and George all 
said it was very nice ; much nicer 
than any they had ever had before. 

33. "And how do you like it, my 
dear ? " he said to his wife. 

34. " Well, I must say it is very well 
done," said Mrs. King ; ''but you can- 
not say you did it. You only let it 
alone. But that is just like you men. 

35. "You think we women can do 
nothing. I hope you will get up 
early and have some for breakfast 
every day ; and see how you like it 
when the cold winter comes. 

36. "And what will you do when 



there is no milk in the house ? Tinned 
milk will not do ; and even if it does, 
I shall not touch it, and I am sure the 
children won't." 
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1. "Kate, run down to Mr. Pitt's, 
and ask him to let you have two 
pounds of rice. I want to lx)il some 
rice to-day for dinner." 
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2. Kate took three-pence, and ran 
down to the grocer's shop, as her 
mother wished her to do, and soon 
came back with the rice in a paper 
bag. 

3. The shop-boy, who put up the 
rice for Kate, did not put it in a good 
strong bag, but in a poor thin one. 

4. So, as it was raining a little, the 
bag got wet ; and just as Kate got 
into the back room it broke, and the 
rice ran all over the floor. 

5. This up-set Kate's mother, who 
was in a bad temper that morning ; so 
she gave Kate a hard slap on the back, 
who went up-stairs and had a good 
cry. 

6. Then Mrs. King had to sweep up 
the rice herself, which she put into a 
large pan of water. 

7. It w^as not very kind of Kate's 
mother to hit her because the paper 
was thin, and because it began to 
rain. 
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8. But, as Kate was twelve years old, 
she should have put the bag under her 
apron, as she must have known that 
paper always gets soft with rain. 

9. However, when Mrs. King had 
swept up and washed the rice, she put 
it on the fire to boil ; aud when Kate's 
father came home to dinner it was too 
hard to eat. 

10. "Never mind," said Mr. King; 
" bake it in a dish with some milk and 
an egg, and let us have it to-morrow ; 
it will be soft by that time." 



11. The Kings had not had any rice 
for a very long time ; and some-how it 
always came to pass that when Jane 
had any-thing new, she always had a 
lesson on it at school. 

12. That very morning her class had 
had an object lesson on rice; and the 

\er had on the table grains of rice. 
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ground rice, a dried rice plant, and a 
small rice pudding. 

13. She had told them that rice did 
not grow here, as it was too cold, and 
the land too dry. 

14. Jane knew that barley would 
grow where it was too cold for wheat 
to grow ; but she did not know where 
rice grew, nor even what rice was. 

15. In Jane King's class there were 
some very stupid girls, and some who 
very often stayed away, and some who 
always played, and did not learn much. 

16. So, as the teacher had to keep 
on talking to these girls, none of them 
learned very much ; and the good girls 
did not learn one-half of that which 
they would have done. 

17. But Jane did learn that rice 
grows like wheat, and barley, and 
oats. 

18. She learned that it grows in hot 
parts of the world, in China and India, 
and other warm places. 
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19. She also learned that the farmer 
had to till the ground, and sow the 
seed, and cover it over; and that he 
had to cut it like corn when it was 
ripe. 

20. The teacher also told the class 
that the land must be very flat and 
very wet, and that rice grows near 
large rivers, which keep the ground 
damp. 

21. In the evening Jane asked George 
what he knew about rice, and George 
was sent to bed for saying that it 
wanted to be boiled a long time before 
you could eat it for dinner. 



MILK 

1. Mr. White was a milk-man, who 
lived in London. He was not a very 
nice man, as he was always cross, or 
looked as if he were. 

2. Mr. Green lived next door, and he 



was fond of making fun of Mr. White, 
as he liked to see him angry, and run 
after the small boys who used to stand 
out-side his shop. 
3. "Who shot the cow?" cried out 



George to him one day as he came 
home from school. 

4. " Who puts water in the milk ? " 
cried out George's cousin, Tom, and 
Mr. White ran after both of them. 

5. As Mr. White ran after them until 
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they got home, George's father knew 
that he had been a bad boy, and he 
was sent off to bed. 

6. Tom was sent home to his father, 
Mr. Sharp, down on the farm where 
he lived, as Mr. King did not like to 
have saucy, bad boys near him. 

7. Next morning, Mr. King said to 
George, ''What made you say Mr. 
White shot a cow ? " 

8. '' So he did," said George. " Mr. 
White has never been out of London, 
and the other day when he saw a cow 
come into his back yard he thought it 
was a wild beast, and he got his gun 
to shoot it." 

9. '' Who told you ? " said his father. 

10. ''Charlie Dell," said George; 
" and he would have shot it, too, if the 
milk-maid had not told him that it 
was a cow. He thought it had come 
out of a wild beast show." 

11. "And who told you that Mr. 
White put water in the milk ? " 
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12. '' Tom heard Mrs. Wood say so/' 
said George. ''His stupid milkman 
went round to her house with the milk 
last week, and she said to him, Why, 
the milk is quite warm. 

13. " And his man said, Well, ma am, 
the pump is froze, and missus took the 
water from the boiler this morning." 

14. ''But," said Kate to her father, 
" have not the milkmen to pay a fine 
when they put water in their milk ? " 

15. " Yes,'' said Mr. King. "But you 
have to catch them first, though," said 
George. 



16. It was not very long after this 
that Mrs. King, and Kate, and Jane 
were asked to go down to the farm 
where Mrs. King s brother, and their 
cousin, Tom Sharp, lived. 

17. The farm-house was far away 
from any town, and there were only 
three or four houses near it, and in 



these the farm men lived, with their 
wives and children. 

18. It was very late when they got 
there, and the two girls went to bed 



that night very tired, but very early 
in the morning Jane got out of bed 
and looked out of the window. 

19. Oh! Kate, dojumpout and look. 
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Here are such a lot of cows coming 
out of a house, and they are going out 
into the field/' 

20. When Kate looked she saw about 
sixty cows. They had been in the 
cow-house all night, and they had all 
just been milked by the three men 
and the woman kept to milk them. 

21. Kate was so tired that she went 
back to bed again, and as Jane was 
also very tired she did the same. 

22. When their aunt called them 
down to break-fast at eight o'clock, 
they found that their uncle and all the 
family had had their breakfast at six 
o'clock, and were out on the farm at 
work. 

23. For breakfast the two girls had 
eggs and bread and milk — not sky- 
blue milk, like they had in London, 
but real cow's milk as it came from 
the cows. 

24. After breakfast, Kate and Jane, 
and their aunt and mother, went out 
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into the cow-houses, and the girls saw 
that each cow had a place all to her- 
self, and hay and straw to eat. 

25. The cow-house had been well 
cleaned, and every thing was so clean 
that there was but very little smell of 
cows about. 

26. After this they went round the 
sheds, and saw the food which had 
been bought for them, the corn and 
the cake, and the roots which were 
grown for them on the farm. 



27. Later on, at eleven o'clock, they 
had dinner ; and at three o'clock they 
saw the cows come in from the grass- 
field, where they had been all day. 

28 Each cow was tied up in the 
house, and then the three men and the 
woman went round and milked about 
twelve quarts of milk from each. 

29. The cows stood quite still. They 
did not kick nor bite ; but they stood 
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and ate their food, and let the milkers 
do as they liked with them. 

80. As soon as the milk was put into 
a large tub it was taken away and 
made cool, and then put into some 
of the large high milk cans which at 
times you see at the rail- way station. 

31. Then these tins were put into a 
cart, and sent off to the train, to be 
sent to a large town about ten miles 
away. There the milkman sold it in 
the streets at four pence a quart. 

32. When they came in to tea, Kate 
said to her aunt, "But how can you 
make butter and cheese if you sell all 
the milk ? " 

33. " We do not sell all the milk, my 
dear,'' said her aunt. ''You did not 
see it all." 

34. " Then where is the rest ? " said 
Jane. 

35. ''Here," said her aunt. "We 
keep some so that we may have some 
butter; but we do not make much." 



36. Their aunt then took them into 
the dairy. This was a nice, clean, cool 
room, with pans of milk standing all 
round. 



37. Everything was very clean, and 
the two little London girls saw how 
cream and butter were made. 

38. Into the pans the dairy-maid 
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had put milk twelve hours before, and 
she was just going to put them on a 
large boiler filled with hot water. 

39. After she had done this, and left 
them there until the milk got hot, she 
put them back again into the dairy, 
and locked up the door. 



40. Kate and Jane got up at six 
o'clock next day, as the girl had told 
them she was going to make some 
butter. 

41. They went round at once to the 
dairy, and there was Mary the maid 
just going to skim the cream off the 
milk. 

42. All the night the fat of the milk 
had been rising to the top, and there the 
girls saw it like a thin yellow cover. 

43. This cream Mary skimmed off 
and put in a basin ; and, when she 
had done all the pans, she put the 
cream in what she called a chum. 



44. If you look on the left-hand side 
of the next picture you will see a 
churn. It is nothing more than a box 
which can be turned round. 



45. After the cream had been put 
into the churn, and this had been 
turned round for half-an-hour, the 
cream changed to butter. 

4fi A.fter that it had to be washed 
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and pressed, and patted, and salted, 
and made up into pounds and pats. 

47. But what Mary showed Kate 
and Jane you will know better when 
you are a year older, and are in the 
next class at school. 

48. *' And so cream changes to butter 
when you turn the churn?" said Kate 
to Mary. "Do you not do anything 
else to it ? " 

49. ^*No," said Mary, "that is all. 
Before they made churns we used to 
put the cream into a jar, and turn it 
into butter by moving it round and 
round with our hands. 

50. "A school-master, who lives in 
the south of London, once told me a 
tale about butter which 1 do not think 
can be true. 

51. He said that he once left a pail 
of milk out in his garden all night to 
cool, and that a frog jumped in, and, 
for fear he should be drowned, kept 
swimming about. 
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52. In the morning the master found 
the frog sitting on a lump of butter, 
which it had made by keeping the milk 
and cream moving all night." 



53. As Kate's uncle used to rise so 
early in the morning, he and the 
family had their dinner at eleven, and 
their tea at three. 

54. They went to bed at nine in the 
summer and eight in the winter ; but, 
as it was then summer, their uncle 
had a talk with them after tea. 

55. Kate had asked him if he thought 
there were as many cows in England 
as were wanted to find milk for all the 
people. 

56. "Well," said the farmer, ''I 
should not like to say : but I do not 
think so. 

57. " If every one in London were to 
use a quarter of a pint of milk in a 
day, we should want 60,000 cows. 
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58. '' I am afraid the iron cow and the 
water-tap count for a great many cows. 

59. " That is why so much milk is so 
very weak and thin and poor, for you 
must know, not now, but in time to 
come, that there are other things in 
milk besides cream/' 

60. '^ I have seen them milking goats,'* 
said George, who by that time had 
come in with Tom from the woods. 

61. '' Oh, yes," said his uncle ; '^ goats 
give a good deal of milk, and in some 
parts they make butter and cheese 
from if 

62. " And from what animal do they 
get the milk we buy in tins?'' said 
George. Of course his uncle could not 
help having a laugh at this. 

63. George thought the milk we get 
in tins was thick milk from some 
animal, but his uncle soon let him 
know how this was made. 

64. He told George and Kate and 
Jane that the thick milk sold in tins is 



only cows' milk, with a lot of the water 
boiled away, and sugar put into it. 

65. " You know," said he to the three, 
" if you put water into milk you make 
it thin ; so if you boil oflf the water of 
milk, you make it thick. That is all." 

BEEF 



1. Mr. King, whose boy and girls we 
have read so much about, was a black- 
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smith, and he lived in a small house 
next to a school in York. 

2. He was a very strong man. He 
got up early every day. He worked 
hard, and was very fond of his chil- 
dren, and wished them to learn more 
than he did when he was a boy. 

3. But he knew a great deal. He 
read a lot of books, and he often had 
a friend or two in for a chat when he 
had done his day s work. 

4. '' What is this, my dear ? " he, one 
one day at dinner, said to his wife; 
" is this beef, or mutton, or what ? " 

5. ^* You may well ask," said his wife. 
" It may have been a piece of old 
leather by the look and the taste 

of it. 

6. ''It came from Mr. Head's shop, 
too. Do you know, I do not think he 
sells as good meat as he used to do." 

7. "I do not think he does," said 
Mr. King. "You see, in the olden 
time, a butcher used to buy and kill 
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the oxen^ — now they buy the meat 
ready killed. 

8. "Other people, who do not sell 
meat to us, buy and kill the oxen, so 
they do not care if the meat is good 
or bad as long as they get paid for it." 

9. ''Well, that may be," said Mrs. 
King. " It seems to me that nothing 
is the same now as it was when I was 
a girl. I am sure the meat is not half 
so good." 

10. ''I do not see," said Mr. King, 
''why the animals which live now 
should not be like those which lived 
then. 

11. "It may be that the way they 
feed the oxen now may not be the 
same, and so the meat may not be so 
good. Now they feed them in-doors ; 
then they lived out in the fields." 



12. That evening it rained, so Mr. 
King did not go out. Miss Clark, a 
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Mend of his wife, who was once the 
teacher of the school close by, came 
in about six o'clock, and did not leave 
till ten. 

13. So Mrs. King and Miss Clark had 
a long talk about butchers and meat, 
and the many ways in which meat was 
cooked. 

14. Miss Clark was not so sure that 
things are not as good now as they 
used to be. 

15. George and Kate and Jane, the 
three children, sat in the room. They 
had home lessons at their school, but 
they did not do much that night. 

16. Mrs. King and Miss Clark talked 
and talked all the time, so that George 
was glad when the supper was ready 
that he might go to bed. 

17. He had been to sleep on the couch, 
but Kate and Jane kept their ears 
open to what their mother and Miss 
Clark said, so they learned a great 
deal. 

I. D 
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18. Mr. King did not say much, as 
Miss Clark knew so much more than 
he did. And then he was only one 
man talking with two ladies, so he did 
not get a chance to say much. 

19. ''I do not see why we cannot 
do without meat," said Mrs. King. 
"Horses and cows and other strong 
animals do not eat meat. Then why 
should we ? 

20. '' Look at the heavy loads a horse 
can pull. And it eats only hay and 
grass and oats. So all its strength 
and its fat, and its lean, and its bone 
come out of these things." 

21. " Yes, I know," said Miss Clark ; 
''but lions and tigers eat meat, and 
sharks and whales eat fish, and they 
also are very strong." 

22. "Yes, so they are," said Kate's 
mother ; '' but if horses and cows and 
sheep can live on things that grow in 
the fields, I think we ought to be able 
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23. '' Oh ! you cannot look on things 
like that," said Miss Clark. ''Some 
birds, you know, such as the canary 
and the lark, eat only seeds and 
fruit. 

24. '' Then some, like the eagle a,nd 
the raven, live only on flesh, and many 
sea-birds live only on fish. 

25. "And then some, like the crow 
and the rook, eat both meat and 
worms, and insects, and corn and 
plants. 

26. "And some animals eat both 
flesh and fruit and plants. Take the 
dog and the cat, and the rat and the 
mouse. They eat meat, and milk and 
bread, and rice, and many other of our 
foods." 

27. ''Yes, so they do," said Mrs. 
King ; " and so we, like them, live on 
both kinds of food." 

28. "Not always," broke in Mr. 
King. "Some people I know eat no 
meat,, nor anything of the kind. They 
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live on bread and milk, and fruit and 
plants, and peas and beans." 

29. "Well, I must say," said his wife, 
''it may be cheap to live like that; 
but I do like meat." 

30. '' Yes,'' said her husband. " The 
people who live in this part of the 
world eat a deal of meat, and we in 
this country eat more than those of 
any other country. 

31. ''But in hot parts of the world 
they eat very little meat, and some 
never think of eating beef at all, as 
their customs do not allow them to 
do so. 

32. " Yet some of these people grow 
very strong and work very hard. So 
you see we can do with less meat if 
we like." 

38. " Yes,'' said Miss Clark ; " most 
doctors tell us that we should be very 
much stronger and better if we ate 
less meat than we do." 

34. Just then the post-man gave a 
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rap at the door, and Mary ran to get 
the letter. 

35. It was from Mrs. King's brother, 
a Mr. Sharp, who lived down in the 
country on a farm, where they grew 
corn and kept oxen and sheep, and 
pigs and fowls. 

36. The letter asked them to come 
down for a week, as it was a nice, 
dry, warm time there, and the change 
would do the children good. 



87. Mr. Ring said he would stay at 
home and look after the house, and 
cook for himself. 

38. So the next Monday the rest 
went down to the farm by train, and 
a fine time they had there for a week. 

39. Their uncle, Mr. Sharp, met them 
with the cart, and they rode along 
the roads and over fields for three 
miles. 

40. He and his wife were very kind 
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to them, as they had been the year 
before; and the children saw many 
things which other children see only 
in books. 

41. The first day was very fine ; but 
the next day was very wet, so they 
all had to stay indoors after tea, as 
they might not then run about the 
barns and the cow-house. 

42. George, though, got out, and got 
wet through. He went into the wood 
after a birds'-nest, and when he was 
coming home a cow in a field walked 
after him a step or two. 

43. George ran to the farm as fast as 
he could, and told his uncle that the 
cow was wild, and wanted to kill him. 

44. Then George's mother took off 
his wet things, and they made a fire 
in the back room and sat round it. 

45. Their uncle told them a lot about 
the farm, and the cows and pigs and 
fowls. 

46. When he had done talking they 
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knew that cows had lived in this land 
for a very long time, and that they 
had always been used for food. 

47. ''You know/' said the farmer, 
'' that the meat of an ox is called beef 
Beef is more used as food than any 
other meat. 

48. "The ox not only gives us beef 
when he is dead, but we use his skin 
and his horns, and his hoofs. 

49. '' The skin we make into leather 
for our boots and shoes. 

50. '' His horns we use for making 
glue, and for the handles of knives. 

51. "In some lands they make horn 
spoons, and we boil his hoofs, as well 
as his horns, for making glue.'' 



52. The children then saw that the 
ox and the cow give us many things 
which we want, and they began to 
learn what most children learn in 
school. 
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53. On the farm they saw two oxen 
pulling a cart, and two more pulling 
a plough like those we read of in the 
Bible. 

54. They also saw an old man on the 
farm who, one rainy day, had a cow's 
skin on his back ; and their aunt told 
them that the people in olden time 
used skins for clothes and for beds. 

55. While they sat round the fire 
Kate said to her uncle, "Are all cows 
alike ? All men are not, and all fowls 
are not." 

56. " No/' said her uncle ; '' there are 
all sorts of cows, some large and some 
smaJl, some fat and some lean; some 
are kept for milk, and some for meat. 

57. ''Once, long, long ago, the cows 
were all alike, or very nearly so, as all 
wild rabbits are nearly alike all over 
the world now. 

58. '' In a park in the North, a rich 
man has some cows like those which 
used to run all over the land. 



59. " They are white, but have black 
noses and black tips to their horns. 
These cows are wild. 

60. " But now men keep tame cows ; 



and they have changed in colour and 
size and shape, and in the taste of 
their meat." 

61. " And what is frozen meat ?" said 
Kate. 
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62. "Well," said her uncle, ''you 
know that on hot days meat will not 
keep sweet, but turns sour like milk, 
and then smells bad. 

63. '' In lands far away there are 
many oxen and few men. So the 
men kill the oxen, and send their 
meat here for us. 

64. '' It is kept cold in rooms where 
they make ice ; but you must wait 
until you are older before you can 
know how this is done." 



65. " Do you know," said Mrs. King, 
when her brother had done talking 
about frozen meat, "I do not care 
much for the meats we buy in tins. 

66. ''Do you think it is good for 
much ? " 

67. "Yes," said the farmer, "I do 
not see why it should not be. You 
see, where they tin the meat, meat 
^'^ very cheap ; so cheap that they 
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tlirow away or bum all but the very- 
best parts. 

68. '* If the meat is cooked well, and 
then put in good tins, and well shut 
up, it must be very good. 



69. "Now come here, and let me 
show you a pictui-e of a part of the 
world where they keep a great num- 
ber of cows. 

70. " You see the cows and the roads. 
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and the place where they kill the cows, 
and boil the meat and put it in the 
tins. 

71. " There is also the pier out in the 
sea, and ships going to bring the tins 
here for us. 

72. '' Children can learn a great deal 
from that picture/' 

73. '' Yes," said Kate's mother, '' they 
can ; but somehow I do not much care 
about meat we do not see when we buy 
it in the shop.'' 

74. " Nor do I very much," said the 
uncle. "About a year ago I was at 
dinner with a friend, and I said to 
him when we were out in his garden, 
* That was a nice piece of beef we had 
just now.' 

75. " 'Yes,' said he, ' it was very good: 
it came out of a new tin I bought in 
town to-day.' 

76. ''This was the first time I had 
ever eaten any, as far as I knew, and 
^ ^ust say it was very nice." 
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77. " I'll get some for Mr. King when 
I go back," said Mrs. King. 

78. And she did ; and I do not think 
he ever knew anything about it. If he 
had known that it was cheap, I dare-say 
he would have said he did not like it. 



VEAL 

1. If you look at the picture on page 
29, you will see two cows and a calf. 
This was the first calf which George 
King and his sisters saw when they 
went on the farm. 

2. The calf was one month old, and 
the day after a butcher's boy, from a 
shop in the town, came and took it 
away in a cart. 

3. *'And shall we not see the calf 
again ? " said little Jane to Tom. 

4. '' Oh ! yes, if you go with us in our 
cart to the town on Saturday. We go 
to buy things for next week, and you 
will be able to see it again then." 
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5. Now, Tom was the boy who 
shouted out to Mr. White, '• Who put 
water in the milk ? " 

6. He was not quite a bad boy, but 
he was not a very good one. 

7. Tom thought that the calf was 
going to be killed, and he thought 
Jane would see it hanging up in the 
butcher s shop. 

8. But he was wrong. The butcher 
kept the calf, and fed it for a few 
weeks, and then put it in a field until 
it was six months old. 

9. Then he killed it, and sold it at 
tenpence a pound. 

10. Veal is not so red as beef. Every 
animal has blood in it, and when an 
ox is killed much of this does not run 
out, and so the beef is red. 

11. But before they kill a calf they 
cut it in the neck, so that most of the 
blood runs away ; and then, when the 
calf is killed, its meat^ that is the veal, 
is nearly white. 



12. It does seem very cruel to kill 
anything ; but then we kill fleas and 
mice and rats ; and lions and tigers 
kill other animals, and would kill us 
too if we did not keep away from 
them. 



MUTTON 



1. "Well, and how much is leg of 
mutton a pound to-day?" said Mr. King 
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to Mr. Bull, the butcher, who was 
standing at his shop door. 

2. This was a few weeks before the 
Kings went down to the farm. 

3. *' How much ? Well, it is not all 
the same. Some legs are better than 
others. The best are ten pence, and 
the rest nine pence. Will you have a 
small leg or half a large one ? " 

4. '' My wife will be here very soon. 
I had better let her choose, or I shall 
be sure to buy it wrong," said Mr. King. 

5. ''Well, that will be best, I dare- 
say," said Mr. Bull. " It is very hard 
for us men to do the right thing when 
we buy things in a shop. 

6. ''But here comes Mrs. King. Well, 
ma'am, how are you this morning? 
Tom was about to buy part of a 
sheep, but we let it stand over until 
you came." 

7. *'I should think so," said his wife. 

8. Now, Mrs. King did not make 
one-half the fuss over the small leg of 
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mutton which she bought as Mr. King 
would have done. 

9. '*What do you men know about 
shopping ? " she said ; and she bought 
the meat, and paid for it, and was half- 
way home in a very short time. 

10. The small leg she bought was 
eight pounds and a half, and it cost 
ten pence a pound. 

11. ''Now, how much is that, my 
dear ? " said Mr. Bull to Kate, who had 
come with her mother. 

12. " Why, eight times ten are eighty," 
said Kate, "and eighty pence are six 
and eight pence.'' 

13. " Ah ! my dear, you will do very 
well to buy, but you will not do to 
keep a shop. Try again, my dear.'' 

14. But Kate felt sure she was right, 
and she did not try again. 

15. Mrs. King had to pay the butcher 
more than that, though, and the meat 
had to last them nearly all the week. 

I. E 
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16. Kate's father must have been 
very busy about that time, or he may 
have had to pay some bills. 

17. Or he may have had a note from 
George's master to say he had been an 
idle boy in school. 

18. It could not have been his two 
girls, for, as every one knows, girls are 
never idle in school. 

19. However, Mr. King did not that 
day say a word to the children about 
mutton or sheep. 

20. But the day after the butcher's 
boy took away the calf in a cart, he 
went down to the farm just for the day. 

21. He did not get there much before 
noon, and then George and Tom, and 
Kate and Jane, were all gone out to 
see the sheep with Mr. Sharp. 

22. So Mr. King went up to the field, 
and took his wife with him. There 
were the sheep; but they did not 
count them, as they were all over the 
place. 
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23. Some were old, and some were 
young; some were dirty, and some 
were clean ; but none of them had 
very long wool. 

24. '' Halloa," said the farmer, *' what 
brings you down here ? " 

25. So Mr. King said he had run 
down just for the day, to see how his 
sheep and lambs were. 

26. " Well, that is nice," said his wife, 
"to call me a sheep." 

27. "Never mind him," said Mr. 
Sharp ; * ' you are a dear, not a 
sheep." 

28. " She is more of a duck, I should 
say," said her husband. 

29. Just then little Jane asked her 
mother, '* Where are the lambs ? " 

30. "I don't know, my dear, I am 
sure," said Mrs. King. 

31. "Ah! the lambs are grown big 
now," said Mr. Sharp. " They are 
bom in the winter, and this is 
summer." 
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32. ''Ah ! I did not know that/' said 
Jane's mother. 

33. So Mr. Sharp, her brother, said, 
'• You ought to know that. You were 
brought up on a farm, with cows 
and sheep, and pigs, and fowls and 
ducks." 

34. "Yes, but I forgot," said Mrs. 
King. " You see I have so much to 
do in town that I have no time to 
think of them now.'' 



35. So Mr. King and the farmer and 
Mrs. King, and the three children and 
Tom, kept on talking about sheep and 
wool and mutton. 

36. The farmer knew most, of course, 
and said more than the rest. 

87. Mr. King did not forget so much 
as the others, and when he got home 
he wrote down this. 

38. Sheep lived on the earth before 
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men and women did. We read of 
them in the Bible and other books 
which are very old. 

39. A lot of sheep is called a flock, 
and rich men who lived ages ago had 
a great many of them. 

40. Abram and Joseph and Moses 
used to mind sheep. 

41. At that time they moved about 
from place to place, and they do 
now in some parts of the world far 
away. 

42. But here most of them are kept 
in fields, so that they may not run 
off and be lost. 

43. When they are kept on hills, the 
man who looks after them has dogs 
and a long crook to stop them from 
going away. 

44. In the summer their wool grows 
long, so that when the cold time comes 
the sheep are kept warm. 

45. When the cold is gone the sheep 
have their wool cut off. 
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" The sheep are taken once & year. 
And put in water clean and clear ; 
And there they swim, but do not bite, 
While men do wash them clean and white." 



47. The wool from a sheep weighs 
about six pounds, and is worth about 
four shillings and six pence. 

48. Wool is 80 very fine that, if one 
thousand pieces are put side by side, 
they will not be more than one inch 
across. 
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49. From wool men make cloth for 
coats and all kinds of clothes. 

50. Carpets, and caps, and socks, and 
shirts are made of wool. 

51. Mr. King says George will have 
to stay in some day and write this 
out for him. 

52. He also said it would be a good 
thing if those who stay away, or plxiy 
in school, also had to write it out now 
and then. 



PORK 

1. ''Well, pigs are dirty things,'' said 
Kate to her mother, as they were 
walking around the farm. 

2. They had just got into the farm- 
yard, and there were five great pigs 
and nine small ones turning over the 
dung with their noses. 

3. They were in the most dirty 
part of the yard, and they looked 
as if they were very happy, as they 



were very busy, and making a great 
noise. 

4. "I do not think I can ever touch 
pork again," said Kate. 



5. "Well, I do not know. I must 
say they are very dirty, but not more 
so than ducks. 

6. "Ducks, when they are on the 
water, look very nice and clean; but 
there is no dirty, muddy gutter which 
is too dirty for them." 
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7. " Yes, it does seem strange," said 
Kate s aunt, who had just come out, 
"that the two most tasty foods we 
have come from the two most dirty 
animals." 

8. Roast duck and roast pork are 
two of the nicest things we have foi 
food; and yet ducks and pigs most 
love mud and dirt. 

9. From the farm-yard they all went 
round to where the fat pigs were, and 
there they saw six great black ones, 
which were going to be killed the next 
week. 

10. They were in a very dirty state, 
but they also looked as if they did 
not mind it. 

11. There they lay in the mud and 
sun-shine, and did not mind what any 
one said of them. 

12. ''I am sure," said little Jane, '^I 
should die if I had to live in such a 
smell." 

13. ''Yes, my dear, I dare-say you 
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would; but you are not a pig, you 
know. The man is paid to keep the 
pigs' houses and yards clean, but he 
has a lot else to do. 

14. "To-morrow he will clean them 
out ; but I do not know that the pigs 
will thank him for it/' 

15. A negro once said of pigs : " The 
black man works, the horse works, the 
ox works ; every thing works but the 
hog. He no work; he eat, he drink, 
he walk about, he go to sleep, he live 
like a gentle-man." 



16. ''And what do you feed pigs 
with ? " said Kate. 

17. ''They have all kinds of things," 
said her aunt. " We give them, when 
they run about, all the waste of the 
farm, leaves and roots, and things like 
that. 

18. *' But when we are making them 
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fat we feed them much better. Three 
times a day they have barley-meal, 
and corn and grains, and so on. 

19. ''Pigs are very cheap to keep, 
and that is why we keep them. 

20. '' You see, when they run about, 
they pick up most of their food. They 
pick up acorns and apples, and every- 
thing they can find in the way of 
food. 

21. "You know, of course, that we 
can eat beef and mutton all the year ; 
but we cannot eat fresh pork when it 
is very hot in the summer. 

22. "But bacon and ham, that is 
the flesh of the pig which has been 
salted or smoked, we eat all the year 
round." 

23. "No one keeps pigs in large 
towns — how is that ? '' said Kate. " I 
should think that, with so much waste 
food from houses, it would pay very 
well to keep them." 

24. "Yes, it would, my dear," said 
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her aunt. "There is a lot of food 
which would feed them well; but 
some people make a great fuss if any 
one near keeps pigs. 

25. ''The smell, and the great noise 
they make, have made us pass a law 
that no one may keep pigs near houses 
where people live.'' 

26. *' If a pig were to get into your 
garden, aunt, it would turn up every- 
thing, would it not ? " 

27. '' Oh ! my dear, if ever you want 
to see a man in a rage, you should see 
your uncle when a pig does get into 
the garden. 

28. '* Last Monday Tom left the gate 
open, and I never saw such a state of 
things. 

29. '' Two pigs got in, and I do not 
think there was anything they did not 
turn up. Now, you see, they have two 
pieces of flat iron stuck through their 
noses. 

80. " It seems very cruel, and is very 
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cruel ; but I am sure we should never 
keep any garden if we let them do as 
they like." 



31. After the men had left work, 
George s uncle was sitting in the 
garden playing with his dog. 

32. "So you have been to see the 
pigs, have you ? '' he said to Kate and 
Jane. " Now 111 tell you a tale about 
pigs. 

83. "A long way from here, in China, 
the land from which we get our tea, 
they used to keep a lot of pigs ; but I 
do not know if they do so now. 

84. " One day a man, who kept a lot, 
went out to work ; and he told his son 
to see that the pigs had their food, and 
did not get out into the garden. 

35. " Now, one great white pig had 
ten young white pigs, and the man did 
not see these young pigs again. 
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S6. " The boy's name was Bobo ; and, 
like other boys, he did not mind what 
his father told him, but he went out in 
the street to play. 

37. " He had not been out long when 
a spark from the fire jumped out and 
fell on the straw which was on the 
floor. 

38. " People did not then make their 
houses of bricks and stones, but of 
wood ; and they had no carpets, but 
they spread straw all over the floors. 

39. '' Well, this house caught fire, and 
the pigs' house caught fire too, and 
the little white pigs were roasted 
alive. 

40. " The great idle boy tried to get 
their dead bodies out of the way before 
his father came home, but in taking 
them up he burnt his fingers. 

41. "He was the first person who 
ever tasted roast pork, and it was so 
nice that he ate the whole of one 

pig- 
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42. ''The other boys ate the rest, 
and when they told their fathers 
and mothers how nice roast pig was, 
every one who had young pigs burnt 
down his pigs' house and got roast 
pork. 

43. ''Before that time they used to 
boil their pork, or else eat it raw. So 
you see roasting pork was begun in 
China." 



FOWLS 

1. The day after Mrs. King and her 
two little girls had been round to the 
pigs on the farm, a brood of chickens 
came out. 

2. They were a dear little lot — nine 
of them. The hen was a black one, 
and had gone away and laid twelve 
eggs, so that Tom and his mother 
could not find them. 

3. She had found a hedge where the 
leaves were verv thick, and there she 
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made a round nest in the earth and 
laid her eggs. 

4. She came off from them every 
day when the other fowls were fed, 
and then, when she had had a drink 



from the pond, she went back to keep 
the eggs warm. 

5. After three weeks the chickens 
came out of the eggs. Each one pecked 
" hole, and then put its head through 



and broke the shell, as you see in the 
picture. 

6. When she found that no more 
than nine were to come, she got off the 
nest, and began to scratch about in 
the earth close to the hedge to find 
some worms for them. 



7. After they had had their first 
meal, she walked off to the farm-yard 
to show her new family to the other 
fowls and the ducks, and to the farmer 
and his wife. 

8. Some of the chickens were white, 
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some were black, and some were white 
with spots of black on their backs. 

9. The old hen was very proud of 
them, and flew at every fowl which 
looked at them. She also flew at the 
ducks, and the geese, and the dog. 

10. Just as she flew at the dog, Kate 
and Jane and George came round the 
house. 

11. "Oh! just look,'' cried Jane, 
" are they not little dears ? '' and she 
ran to pick one up. But the hen flew 
at her, too, and she soon rau back out 
of the way. 



12. After the black hen had found 
some more food for her chicks, she 
made them come under her wings to 
keep warm. 

13. Two or three of them popped their 
heads out from under her wings, and 
one got up on the hen's back and lay 
down there. 
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14. This made a pretty picture, but 
it was soon at an end, as the hen saw 
a great black cat come round the door 
for one of the chicks. 

15. That night a rat stole two of them, 
and before Kate and Jane and George 
went home, the hen had lost five. 

16. The rats stole three and the cat 
stole two ; so you see that some little 
chicks are not safe even when their 
mother takes, great care of them. 

17. When George told his uncle about 
the chicks, before they went to bed, 
Mr. Sharp said, "Ah! all the things 
that grow on a farm have to be eaten. 

18. "We eat the apples and pears 
and plums. We eat the corn and 
peas and beans. We eat the cows 
and sheep and pigs, and we eat the 
fowls and ducks and geese. 

19. " All have to go for food. It 
seems very hard, and rather cruel; 
but the first need of man is to live, as 
his first duty is to work." 
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20. The next day the children got 
up early to help their aunt feed the 
fowls. 

21. After breakfast she went out 
with a peck of wheat and barley and 
oats, and she let the three children 
throw it about the yard for the fowls 
to pick up. 

22. There they were all mixed up 
with each other. Cocks and hens, big 
fowls and little fowls, big chicks and 
little chicks, white fowls and black 
fowls, and spotted ones too. 

23. The ducks also came out of the 
pond, and the geese came in from the 
grass field, and there they all were 
running about, and eating and fight- 
ing, and clucking and quacking. 

24. It was a fine time for the chil- 
dren, to give a breakfast to so many ; 
and I do not think they were ever so 
happy in their lives. 
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25. The night before, after the fowls 
had gone to roost, and the ducks had 
been shut up, their uncle had killed 
twenty-four fowls and one dozen 
ducks. 

26. He did not take the children to 
see him do this ; but, after the chickens 
had been fed next day, their aunt put 
the dead ducks and fowls into a basket 
for market. 

27. When she had put them up into 
the cart, Mr. Sharp put up a large 
basket of live fowls, and one more of 
live ducks, which she was also to take 
to market to sell. 

28. After this he put up some butter 
and a basket of eggs, and off she drove 
to market, leaving George and Kate 
and Jane to play about the farm. 

29. While Mrs. Sharp w^as away 
George and Tom went hunting for 

eggs. 

30. They soon found three nests in 
the straw, to which the fowls had gone 
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away to lay. In two of the nests the 
eggs were white, and in the other they 
were brown. 

31. After that they found one in 
which were four chicks and nine eggs ; 
and next day they found the hen in 
the yard with ten chicks running about 
after her. 

32. After tea Mr. Sharp, the farmer, 
told Mrs. King and George and Kate 
and Jane that, in a London school, he 
once heard a teacher give a lesson on 
fowls and ducks. 

33. When she had done, he asked 
the children, "Now, why do the 
chickens come out of the eggs?" 

34. To this a sharp little girl said, 
^^ Because they are afraid they are 
going to be boiled." 

35. ^'Then/' said Mr. Sharp, ''how 
long does your mother boil eggs when 
she has them for tea ? " And most of 
them thought it was ten minutes. 

36. "How long does a hen sit on 
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eggs before the chicks come out?" 
And all the class said '' three weeks/' 

37. "How long does a duck sit on 
ducks' eggs before the ducks come 
out?'' And all the class said "four 
weeks." 

88. '*If a hen sat on ducks' eggs, 
how many weeks would it be before 
the ducks came out?" And all the 
class said ''three." 

39. ''Now/' said Mr. Sharp, "if a 
duck sat on hens' eggs, how many 
weeks would it take for the chicks to 
come out ? " And to this all the class 
said " four/' 

40. After that he asked them this. 

41. " If a hen sat on ten eggs, and 
the chicks came out in three weeks, 
how many chicks would come out of 
the ten eggs if she sat on them for six 
weeks ? " 

42. And to this most of the class said 
"twenty." 

48. "Now," said Mr. Sharp, "if a 
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man stood outside your school with 
two eggs in his hand, and he let them 
fall, how many chicks would run down 
the street ? " 

44. And to this they all said " two." 

45. If any boys or girls ever read 
this, let them say if they think the 
children were clever or no. 



DUCKS 

1. The day before Kate and Jane 
and George left the farm to come 
home a duck hatched ten little ones. 

2. She had been sitting on the eggs 
for four weeks; but no one on the 
farm ever found out where her nest 
was. 

3. Kate was the first to see them as 
they came under a gate. They were 
coming out of a field, and the old duck 
led them right into the pond. 

4. The little ones had never seen 
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water ; but they went in at once, and 
swam about, as if they had always 
lived there. 

5. Kate ran to fetch Jane and George, 
and as they stood looking at them the 



old duck quacked, and looked as proud 
as any one could look. 

6. Just then their aunt came across 
the yard with a basket. She did not 
know that a duck had hatched any 
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young ones, but she let the children 
look into the basket she had. 

7. There was a hen running round 
their aunt making a great noise, for 
Mrs. Sharp had in the basket nine 
little yellow ducks which the hen had 
hatched. 

8. The hen was very angry, and they 
could not keep her away. 

9. But their aunt did not stay long. 
She turned the little ducks out of the 
basket by the side of the pond, and 
five of them ran in and swam about in 
the water. 

10. At this the hen made such a 
row that the other little ducks ran 
to her, and she was in a sad way 
because the others were in the 
water. 

11. Soon, however, the four ran in 
also ; and there the nine swam about, 
and would not come out when their 
mother told them. 

12. The hen ran up and down by 
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the side of the pond, and flapped her 
wings, and made a great fuss over 
them. 



13. After a little time the ducks 
came out, and she led them off to 
some earth, where she pecked about 
for worms for them to eat. 

14. When Kate was having her din- 
ner she said to her aunt, ''Which 
would you rather have, ducks or 
fowls ? " 

15. "Well," said her aunt, ''I would 
as soon have one as the other to sell ; 
but, for cooking, I like ducks' eggs best. 

16. ^' Fowls do much more harm in a 
garden than ducks, as they scratch up 
the seeds so much. You see, ducks 
cannot scratch, as they have webbed 
feet." 

1 7. " Yes, I saw that," said Jane ; 
*' and that is why they can swim and 
fowls cannot, is it not ? " 
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18. "Yes/' said her aunt; "but, be- 
sides that, ducks have oily feathers, 
so that they do not get wet and cold. 

19. " Now and then ducks fly away. 
Wild ducks can fly many miles ; but 
they are not so fat, nor so heavy as 
our tame ducks, which cannot fly far. 

20. " Ducks are good things to keep 





on a farm, as they eat so many slugs 
and other things which kill the crops. 

21. "Fowls also eat in-sects; but 
they do more harm than ducks.'' 

22. "I am so fond of roast duck," 
said Kate; "I think there is nothing 



so nice." 



23. "Yes," said Mrs. Sharp, "they 
are very nice ; but they want to be 
well fed for a month before you cook 
them, or you will not have much to 
eat." 



GEESE 



1. "What a goose you are," is often 
said to boys and girla when they do 
some silly, stupid thing. 

2. Mr. King heard Mrs. King say 
this to George, and he said, " Do you 
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know, my dear, that a goose is not a 
stupid bird ? '' 

3. '' Well, George is stupid, if a goose 
is not,'' said his wife ; " he has just put 
some salt in the pie when I told him 
to put some sugar. 

4. "And the other day I sent him 
for some pepper, and he brought me a 
news-paper." 

5. '' Well, that is stupid, I must say," 
said his father ; " but no one yet ever 
saw a stupid goose. 

6. ''You find geese in eVery village. 
They feed on every village green. 
They are about among the boys and 
girls, and horses and 'carts, at all 
times. 

7. "Yet," said Mr. King, "no one 
ever heard of a goose being hurt or 
run over or caught!" 

8. ''That may be," said Mrs. King; 
" but there are more geese than those 
you find eating grass in fields.'' 

9. Geese are found wild in some 
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places; but here they are tame, and 
nothing can be nicer to eat. 

10. In the cold parts of the world 
wild geese are seen in great flocks half 
a mile long. When it is very cold there 
they come here to stay for a time. 

11. When they are young they are 
grey; but when they grow old they 
are nearly white. 

12. They have feet like ducks; but 
they can walk very well, as well as 
swim on the water. 

13. "' If you do not forget, Kate, we 
will have a goose for dinner some 
day when the cold weather comes, 
and then you can see which you like 
best, fowl or duck or goose." 



FISH 

1. The year after Mrs. King and her 
three young children went to stay a 
week on the farm of their uncle, they 



had two weeks' holiday at the sea- 
side. 

2. This was a fine treat for the chil- 
dren, as they had never seen the sea 
before. 



3. So, as soon as they rose, on the 
day after they got there, they went 
down on the sands before they had 
their breakfast. 

4. They took off their shoes and 
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socks, and ran about for an hour, and 
they tried to catch some of the small 
fish which were in the ponds on the 
sands. 

5. After they had had their break- 
fast, their mother took them round to 
a shop where they sold little fishing 
nets, and with these George and Kate 
and Jane again went down to the 
sands. 

6. By that time the tide was in, and 
so they had to wait for a long time ; 
but when the water was gone out again 
they used their nets in the ponds. 

7. For some time George and Jane 
could not catch one of the little fish, 
but Kate did in a very short time, and 
she seemed to be more happy than she 
had ever been before. 

8. George and Jane caught some 
after a time, but the fish they caught 
were not so large as the one Kate had 
caught. 

I. G 
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9. After about an hour, two boats, 
which had been out a long way on the 
water, came in, and the men jumped 
out of them and pulled a large net out 
of the water on to the sand. 

10. Then the three children saw more 
fish than they had ever seen before. 

11. Some were large and some were 
small; some were flat and some 
round; and they were of all kinds 
and colours. 

12. A few of the fish were stuck 
in the nets, but when the men had 
got them all out on the sand they 
jumped and rolled about all over the 
place. 

13. A few were a foot long, but most 
of them were about seven inches, and 
some were only two or three. 

14. The big fish were put by the men 
into boxes, and sent off by train, to be 
sold in the shops of London, but the 
smaller ones were sold to the people 
who lived close by. 
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15. "What do you call these fish?" 
said George to one of the meo. 

16. " There are some of many sorts/' 
said the man. '' There are a few sprats, 
and a few little whiting, but most of 
them are herrings.*' 

17. One of the men then put two or 
three sprats into Jane's little net, and 
she was more pleased than ever. 

18. The men then spread out their 
nets on the sands to dry, and George 
saw the corks which made them float, 
and the little leads which made them 
sink when the men let them down 
from the boats into the water. 

19. After dinner, George again went 
down on the sands, but Mrs. King 
took Kate and Jane round to the 
market. 

20. There they saw very large fish 
which had been caught far away from 
the land, out in the deep water. 

21. There were soles and cod, and 
fish with names far too long for Kate 
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out the roe of a cod, which must have 
had a million of little eggs in it. 

24. " And will each of these little eggs 
come to a fish ? " said she to her mother. 

25. "No, not now/' said Mrs. King; 
"but if the fish had not been caught 
each might have been a fish." 

26. " And what do fish live on ? " said 
Kate to her mother. 

7. " WeU, I cannot say that I quite 
know/' said Mrs. King. " The big ones 
eat the little ones, and things which 
rivers bring down to the sea ; but I 
do not know what the very small fish 
live on." 

28. "I shall ask Miss Price/' said 
Kate ; " she will be sure to know, and 
then she may give our class a lesson or 
two on fish, if I ask her." 

29. " Yes, she may," said Mrs. King ; 
"but I am afraid Jane's class is too 
young for Miss Price to tell them 
much yet. 

30. ** If she tells them that fish live in 
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water, that they have scales on their 
skin, that they swim by means of their 
tails and fins, and are food for us to 
eat, that will be about all they will be 
able to learn. 

31. ''But, I dare-say, she will show 
them a fish in a glass of water, so that 
they may see with their eyes as well 
as hear with their ears. 

82. '' When you get older you will be 
told, and you will read much that you 
cannot know now. 

83. " You will be told that some fish 
live in fresh-water rivers, and ponds, 
and lakes, but that most of the fish live 
in the sea. 

34. '' You will read that some fish are 
caught in nets, and some with a hook 
and line. 

35. " And then, I dare say, you will 
learn that there are many times more 
fish in the sea than there are people 
on the land.'' 

86. '' If you look at the large red 
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book on the shelf at home, you will see 
a picture of a man in China catching 
fish with a bird which he has taught 
to catch them. 

87. Yes, I saw that last week/' said 
Kate. ' ' There were about a dozen little 
boats by the side of a river, and in 
each boat there was a man or a boy, 
and they had no nets, and no hooks, 
and no lines. 

38. "They had a lot of birds with 
them, which were a little larger than 
gulls, and not quite so large as our 
tame ducks. 

39. '* I should think the river must 
have been full of fish, for each bird 
kept on diving into the water, and it 
was not often that it came up again 
without a fish in its mouth/' 

40. ' ' Of course,'' said Kate's mother, 
''the birds do not catch the fish for 
the men and boys, but the men and 
boys get the fish for all that. 

41 . The birds catch the fish for them- 
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selves, and would eat them, but the 
men place a ring around their necks, 
so that the birds may not eat the fish 
after they have caught them, 

42. *' It is in this way that, in China, 
many of the people get their food. 
They cannot catch the fish themselves, 
so they teach the birds to catch them 
for them. 

43. '' Of course, when they have done 
fishing for the day, the men and boys 
take off the rings from the birds' necks 
and give them some of the small fish 
to eat for their supper ; but the large 
and the best fish they keep for them- 
selves.'' 
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